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barred to some extent by the Chiltern Hills, and more definitely by
Edgehill and the Northern Cotswolds, though there is a large tract
of boulder clay between Dunmow and Epping, with an apparent
extension southwards to Hornchurch, where it lies below the
Thames gravel. This drift covers the greater part of Lancashire
and Yorkshire; it is well seen in cliffs at Blackpool, Filey, and
Withernsea. The drift above the Lias rocks occupies the eastern
part of Leicestershire. The drift of the Midlands consists of gravel
beds and gritty loam. In Yorkshire, beds of sand and gravel
separate the more clayey portions of the glacial drift. In the north
of Lincolnshire glacial drift occurs plentifully, with much glacial
sand.
Norfolk is largely covered by boulder clay, except in the west;
and the same material is scattered irregularly over Suffolk. North-
east Norfolk has many fertile loams, with lighter lands of sand,
gravel, and marl. The drift also covers much of Warwickshire
and most of East Shropshire, but it is absent in Oxfordshire, except
on the north-eastern border where it joins Buckinghamshire.
In the Welsh valleys much gravel is mixed with the drift.
In Scotland the drift is very extensive in Aberdeenshire,
particularly in the east, where it is frequently more than 100 ft.
thick. It also occurs extensively in Banff shire, Bute, Caithness,
Dumfriesshire, Midlothian, Fife, Inverness-shire, Perthshire, and,
in short, all over Scotland.
Ireland formed the western boundary of the British glacial
drift, but also appears to have been the centre of another ice-sheet
radiating from Fermanagh. The east and central portions of
Ireland are extensively covered by drift up to 100 ft. and more
in thickness, which contains very little clay, being almost wholly
composed of silt, sand, gravel, and stones. The Green Hills or
" Eskers " in the central plain are entirely composed of sand and
gravel.
There has been much denudation since the drift was first spread
over the land, as valleys have been scooped through it, separating
it into outlying masses.
The drift is often divided into two parts, the Upper and Lower.
The lower drift consists largely of clay containing boulders, with
little sand and gravel; whilst the upper beds contain very little
clay and few boulders,, but consist largely of gravel, sand, and silt.
These upper beds are probably derived from a rearrangement
of the lower ones.
Glacial drift does not pay to treat mechanically in order to
separate the sand from the other materials. All that can be done
is to confine the workings to the more sandy portions of the deposit.
For this reason a large proportion of the drift is of no commercial
value as a source of sand, but some of it is useful. Thus the
glacial sands of Lancashire between St. Helens and Ormskirk,
at Crank, Rookery, Bainford, Kings Moss, Skelmersdale, etc., are
worked to a depth of about 4 ft. The sands are brownish in colour,